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CILICIA (KILIKIA) 

The country of Cilicia (Kilikia) is first attested under that name (Hilakku) in Assyrian sources. A local 
dynasty with several of its rulers called (or titled) Syennesis (suuannassai) appeared after the end of Assyrian rule 
and survived under Persian domination at least until 401 BC. In the aftermath of the conquests of Alexandras III 
of Macedon, Cilicia came under the control of Antigonos I Monophthalmos (f.318—301, king from 306), 
Antipatros’ son Pleistarkhos (301—299), and Antigonos’ son Demetrios I Poliorketes (299—296). After this the 
area was annexed by the Seleucid kings of Syria, though occasionally held by the Ptolemaic kings of Egypt. The 
Seleucids preserved Cilicia after losing most of their Anatolian possessions by the treaty of Apameia in 188, and 
maintained some sort of control at least in the flat eastern portion of Cilicia (Cilicia Pedias) until the deposition 
of the dynasty by the Romans in 64. A portion of the area, centered on Anazarbos (Kaisareia) and the cultic 
center of Hierapolis (Kastabala), became a client kingdom at this time, under the rule of the native chieftain 
Tarkondimotos I. Although his successor was demoted in title by the emperor Augustus in 30 BC, the small state 
was finally annexed in AD 17, when Germanicus reorganized the Roman East for the emperor Tiberius. 

The hilly and mountainous western portion of Cilicia (Cilicia Trachea) was particularly unruly, and became 
a haven for pirates who preyed on Mediterranean commerce until suppressed by Gnaeus Pompeius Magnus in 67 
BC. A portion of the area (its extent is uncertain) had already become a Roman province in 102, but Marcus 
Antonius established the tradition of delegating control of Cilicia Trachea to neighboring client kings in 36 BC. 
These proved unequal to the task, and Amyntas of Galatia lost his life trying to assert his authority. In AD 72, 
the Roman emperor Vespasianus annexed the area. The same fate was suffered by the former high priestly 
principality of Olba within Cilicia Trachea. 
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Kings of Anazarbos and Hierapolis (Kastabala) in Cilicia Pedias 

Tarkondimotos I Philantonios 1 * * ... son of Straton; toparkhos by 70, basileus 64? 

Philopator I ... son of Tarkondimotos I; basileus , demoted to toparkhos 30 
Tarkondimotos IT ... son of Tarkondimotos I; toparkhos , basileus 20 
Philopator II ... son of Tarkondimotos II 
(to the Roman Empire 17) 

Kings in Cilicia Trachea 

Kleopatra (VII) Thea Neotera Philopator Philopatris ... daughter of Ptolemaios XII of Egypt; 

Egypt 51-30 

Amyntas ... son of Dyitalos; Galatia 36—25 

Polemon (I)s Eusebes Soter ... son of Zenon of Laodikeia; Pontus 36 BC—AD 8; Bosporus 14 BC—AD 8 
Arkhelaos I Philopatris Ktistes Soter ... son of Arkhelaos ofKomana; Cappadocia 36 BC—AD 17; 
deposed, died 1 8 

Arkhelaos II ... son of Arkhelaos I 

Antiokhos (IV ) 4 5 Epiphanes ... son of Antiokhos III of Commagene; Commagene 38—72; 

deposed, died 72: 

(to the Roman Empire 72) 

Dynasts and Kings of Olba in Cilicia Trachea 

Aias ... son of Teukros; last megas arkhiereus of Olba 

Polemon T Philopator ... son of Polemon I of Pontus and Bosporus 


1 Gaius Iulius (Gaios Ioulios) as Roman citizen. 

1 In some studies Tarkondimotos II has been conflated with Philopator I and/or Philopator II (the latter also 
possibly named Tarkondimotos); the identities of these monarchs are discussed by Wright 2012. 

5 Marcus Antonius (Markos Antonios) as Roman citizen. 

4 Gaius Iulius (Gaios Ioulios) as Roman citizen. 

5 Marcus Antonius (Markos Antonios) as Roman citizen. 



37 - 7 ° 

70 - 72 . 


Polemon II 6 ... son of Polemon I; basileus-, Bosporus 39—41 
Alexandras 7 ... son of Tigranes VI of Armenia; deposed, died 105: 
(to the Roman Empire 72) 
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6 Marcus Antonius (Markos Antonios) as Roman citizen. Settipani 2000 distinguishes between two successive 
kings named Markos Antonios Polemon, apparently father and son. According to Primo 2010, he is the same 
man as his predecessor; according to Sullivan 1979, a single Markos Antonios Polemon is the same man as Gaios 
Ioulios Polemon II of Pontus, but that is even less likely. Markos Antonios Polemon II of Olba, rather than 
Gaios Ioulios Polemon II of Pontus, seems to have been the second Polemon to rule Bosporus, in 39—41: Primo 
2010. 

7 Gaius Iulius (Gaios Ioulios) as Roman citizen. 



